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ABSTRACT 

This book is the second in a series of monographs 
documenting the Youth in Transition project. The present volume deals 
with family background factors and abilities as they relate to a 
variety of personality characteristics, behaviors, and plans for the 
future. The population is derived from the initial sample of 2,200 
tenth grade boys. The chapters concern the following areas! chapter 
One presents an overview of the research design, sample, and 
procedures; Chapter Two defines eight major family background 
dimensions; Chapter Three presents the interrelations among them; and 
Chapter Four relates them to intelligence and other ability 
dimensions. Chapters Five through Ten present a series of analyses in 
which the eight family background dimensions plus intelligence are 
related to a large number of criterion dimensions. Finally, Chapter 
11 summarizes the findings by taking each predictor dimension in turn 
and looking at its effects on the criteria. (Author/EK) 
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ing the Youth in Transition project. Youth in Transition is a longi- 
tudinal study of high school age boys, conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center* under the primary sponsorship of the United States 
Office of Education.** The study is, in the broadest sense, an 
exploration of the effects of social environments on adolescent boys, 
with special emphasis on the impact of school and work environ- 
ments. 

The present volume deals with family background factors and 
abilities as they relate to a variety of personality characteristics, 
behaviors, and plans for the future. Early in the planning phases 
of the project we agreed that our first major analysis effort should 
deal with the effects of family background because of our substan- 
tive interest in this area, and because an understanding of family 
background effects is a prerequisite to conducting longitudinal an- 
alyses of other factors affecting adolescent boys. 

Another more pragmatic reason for giving early attention to 
family background was the opportunity to draw some fairly firm 
conclusions prior to the availability of longitudinal data.*** Given 
our extensive analysis plans for the project as a whole, we wanted 
to complete this first phase as soon as possible. Accordingly, we 
decided that this analysis would be limited to the base-line data 
collected from our initial sample of about 2200 tenth-grade boys 
in U.S. public high schools. In effect, we planned to conduct this 
family background study as if our project were cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal. 

But things did not work out entirely according to plan. Pre- 
paring the monograph took longer than anticipated, partly because 
we were simultaneously conducting follow-up data collections. The 



^Survey Research Center is one of three divisions of the Institute 
for Social Research of The University of Michigan; the other two centers 
are; Research Center for Group Dynamics and Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge. 

♦♦Additional support for some phases of the research has been pro- 
vided by the United States Department of Labor and the United States De- 
partment of Defense. 

***For example, if one finds that educational aspirations are corre- 
lated with family socioeconomic level, he can assume that family back- 
ground influences aspirations rather than the reverse. 
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writing of this volume was not completed before some follow-up 
data were ready for preliminary analysis. This presented an op- 
portunity to look at the cross-time stability of the relationships 
we had been studying. Adding the brief section on longitudinal 
findings meant more delay. So, this volume appears about a year 
later than we first expected; but it contains a bit of longitudinal 
data-perhaps just enough to whet the appetite. 

We have tried to deal with a large number of dimensions in 
this volume. Even after vigorous pruning, eight or nine predictor 
variables remain, and they are related to more than twenty-five 
criterion dimensions (dependent variables). This has limited our 
ability to explore particular dimensions and relationships intensively 
For example, instead of a detailed replication of the self-esteem 
findings of Rosenberg and Coopersmith, we had to content our- 
selves witn a few comparisons between our findings and theirs. 

In short, there is a degree of open-endedness in some of 
what follows. But tentativeness is always a part of the research 
process; it is merely exaggerated in a longitudinal study, when the 
suggestions for future research are directed most immediately at 
one’s self and one’s co-workers. So the reader at times may 
share our frustration at seeing an interesting line of inquiry that 
has not been pursued all the way to its conclusion in this volume. 
Yet there is good basis for hope that the matter will be studied 
further in a subsequent volume in this series.* 



Guidelines for Using this Book 



The organization of chapters in this monograph can be sum- 
marized very briefly. Chapter 1 presents an overview of the re- 
search design, sample and procedures. Chapter 2 defines (opera- 
tionally) eight major family background dimensions; Chapter 3 pre- 
sents the interrelations among them; and Chapter 4 relates them 
to intelligence and other ability dimensions. Chapters 5 through 10 
present a series of analyses in which the eight family background 
dimensions plus intelligence are related to a large number of cri- 
terion dimensions. Finally, Chapter 11 summarizes the findings by 
taking each predictor dimension in turn and looking at its effects 
on the whole range of criteria. 

This arrangement of findings permits the selective reader to 
focus on only the subset of dimensions of interest to him, using the 
table of contents or the index as a guide. Some readers may wish 
to begin with the last chapter, since it summarizes the findings of 



*Some topics for future volumes are noted on page 214 
ume; work on several of them is underway. 
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the whole volume (although those who expect to read the whole 
monograph would do better to save the final chapter for the end). 

The present analyses of family background effects represent 
only one part of the larger Youth in Transition project. While 
this volume is designed to stand alone, the reader who wishes to 
view it in the context of the total research effort will find it use- 
ful to refer to Volume I in this series, Blueprint for a Longitudi- 
nal Study of Adolescent Boys. The blueprint includes a description 
of the major research objectives in the project along with an ex- 
tensive treatment of sampling and data collection procedures. Blue- 
prints have a way of being modified once the actual work is under- 
way, however, and ours is no exception. Thus we must take the 
next few moments to update the design outlined in our first volume. 

Updated Study Design* 

The first and second data collections were carried out ac- 
cording to the original schedule: Fall of 1966 and Spring of 1S68. 
The plan called for a reduction in panel size for the second data 
collection. As the time for that data collection approached, how- 
ever, we came to feel more and more that the advantages of keep- 
ing a complete cross-section were worth the moderate additional 
cost; fortunately, our sponsors agreed. A total of 1886 respond- 
ents in our "probability sample” participated in the second data 
collection in Spring of 1968; this represents 85.2 percent of the 
2213 who took part in the first data collection, and 82.8 percent of 
the initial sample who had been invited to participate at the start 
of the study. 

A third data collection, not part of our original design, was 
carried out in the Spring of 1969. This extra data collection was 
limited to self-administered questionnaires which the young men 
filled out in small groups. Its purpose was to obtain information 
from our subjects just before most of them made the transition 
out of high school and into some other major environment. A 
total of 1799 respondents in the probability sample participated in 
the third data collection, representing 81.3 percent of the original 
participants and 79.0 percent of the initial sample. 

A fourth data collection is now scheduled to take place in 
Spring and early Summer of 1970, nearly a year after most young 
men have left high school. (This corresponds to what was origi- 
nally planned to be the third and final data collection; the chief 
difference is that it will occur about six months later than first 
planned.) 

*This section is adapted from the ,f Preface to Second Printing— Aug- 
ust, 1969 M of Volume L 
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The collection of information from school personnel was car- 
ried out according to schedule in Spring of 1968. All 87 schools 
in our original sample agreed to provide organizational information. 
We obtained questionnaire data from 100 percent of the principals, 
99 percent of the heads of counseling, 87 percent of all counselors, 
and 70 percent of the sample of teachers. We thus have a wealth 
of data on school environments to relate to the experiences of the 
young men in our panel. 

In summary, the past several years have seen the accomplish- 
ment of much that was outlined in our 1967 blueprint. Some changes 
have been made, but these were changes in procedure rather than 
in basic purpose. The rate of continuing participation has been 
most gratifying. It reflects the ingenuity and perserverance of 
many Survey Research Center interviewers and the Field Office 
staff; but even more, it indicates the interest and enthusiasm of 
the young men and school personnel who have been exceedingly 
generous in contributing the data for this project. Experiences of 
this sort have made it easier for us to accept the delay of grati- 
fication that a longitudinal study necessarily entails. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Family background is a powerful force— or, more accurately, 
a cluster of powerful forces— shaping an individual’s capacities 
and accomplishments throughout Ms lifetime. The educational and 
occupational attainments of parents, the physical resources of the 
home, the personal relationships between parents and children— 
these factors and many more are what we mean by family back- 
ground. The impact of this background is visible early in the life 
of a child; his intelligence and ability to perform in school are in 
part predictable from knowledge of his background. Later, in 
adolescence, his educational and occupational aspirations are pre- 
dictable in part from the attainments of Ms parents. Still later, 
his own attainments reflect quite clearly the stamp of his family 
background. Not only are his attainments influenced by family 
background; his values, attitudes, and mental health are all subject 
to the pervasive and continuing effects of the family. 

As researchers interested in the impact of social environ- 
ments, we tend sometimes to think of the family environment as 
the primary determinant of the effects mentioned above. But many 
factors that cause different family environments are also impli- 
cated in different genetic endowments. Thus we are dealing with 
both nature and nurture— and the two are closely intertwined in 
each individual’s family background. In our examination of the 
impact of family background we have not tried to extricate heredity 
from upbringing. Efforts to separate these effects may be of great 
importance and potential value, but they are beyond the scope of 
the data for this monograph. Thus we will have tc remind our- 
selves from time to time that a child’s inheritance is both bio- 
logical and social and that such background factors as parents' 
educational attainment are likely to involve both aspects of that 
inheritance. 

The Description of Family Background and Its Impact 

In this monograph we will describe some major dimensions 
of family background for a nationwide sample of adolescent boys— 
participants in the first stage of a continuing research project 
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entitled Youth in Transition. These background dimensions include 
the occupational and educational attainments of parents, the nature 
of interpersonal relationships between a son and his parents, and 
family patterns of religious and political preference. In addition, 
because of its pervasive importance in our present society, we 
have decided that our set of family background characteristics 
should include race. 

We will begin by noting how our sample is distributed along 
each dimension. Next we will consider the ways in which these 
dimensions are interrelated. Finally, we will devote the bulk of 
this monograph to exploring relationships between background fac- 
tors and a variety of ’’criterion” dimensions of central interest in 
our study. Such criterion dimensions include: 

(a) aptitudes and abilities , as measured by standardized 

tests; 

(b) affective stales , such as general happiness, anxiety, 
depression, guilt, and satisfaction with life; 

(c) aspects of the self-concept , including self-esteem and 
perceptions of abilities; 

(d) values and attitudes , such as social responsibility, at- 
titudes toward jobs, and the perception that one can control his 
own destiny; and 

(e) plans and behaviors , particularly those involving educa- 
tion and occupation. 

Why Study Family Background as a Part of the Youth 
in Transition Project? 

The Youth in Transition project is a longitudinal study of 
adolescent boys. Its primary purpose is to study changes that 
occur in young men as a result of their social environments, 
especially high school and work. 1 The relevance of family back- 
ground to this central purpose is apparent at several levels. 

A knowledge of the impact of family background provides a 
useful context within which to pursue our other research aims. 
In a very real sense, this background constitutes the first reality 
for the individual; long before the school and the world of work 
have their opportunities to influence his development, the fa mi ly 
has played a crucial role. If we want to understand how individuals 
are changed by their school and work experiences, it is essential 
to know something about how they have already been shaped by 
their family background. At the very least, we must be able to 

IF or an extended discussion of these purposes see Bachman et al. , 
(1967), chapter 2. 
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control for family background factors in our later analyses of the 
impacts of school and job. 

But we want to do more than just control family background 
in a statistical sense. We want to know the size and importance 



of these background effects in order to have a context within which 
to assess the importance of other factors we will be examining. 
For example, we might find that there are some genuine ’’school 
effects” on a boy’s college a&pirations but it is also possible that 
such effects will be greatly overshadowed by the influence of familv 
background. An awareness of family background effects should 
give us a much clearer perspective as we approach our basic aim 
of understanding the impact of contemporary social environments. 

Finally, apart from its contribution to our larger research 
aims, we consider the study of background factors to be interesting 
and important in its own right. Our sample and measures were 
not designed primarily for the study of background effects, and at 
times this will limit our conclusions. Nevertheless, we think that 
the initial work provides data worth analyzing and findings worth 
reporting now, while the rest of the longitudinal study is still in 



progress. 



Research Design 

The research design for the study of Youth in Transition 
is described extensively in the first volume of this monograph 
series (Bachman, et al., 1967, chapter 3). In brief, the design is 
centered around a nationally representative panel of over two thou- 
sand adolescent boys who have agreed to be surveyed repeatedly 
at intervals of a year or more. The study began in the fall in 
1966, when the subjects had just entered tenth grade; additional 
data collections have been carried out in the spring of 1968 (the end 
of eleventh grade for most of the boys), and in the spring of 1969 
(just before most were graduated). Another survey of the panel is 
planned for the spring of 1970, 2 The panel members, at the time 
of the initial survey, were clustered in 87 schools throughout the 
United States. 3 Additional data concerning school environments 
have been obtained from principals, counselors, and samples of 
teachers in each of the participating schools. This information 



2This sequence of data collections represents an improvement over 
that projected in our first volume. The Preface provides further infor- 
mation on this revision. 

&A smail additional panel, located in a limited number of ’’discre- 
tionary” schools, is also being studied; however, data from this supple- 
mentary panel are not reported in the present monograph. 
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will be of great value in longitudinal analyses focusing on school 
effects. 

The overall research design is longitudinal, but the first 
collection of data in such a design can of course be treated as a 
cross-section survey. It is this cross-section of tenth-grade boys 
that provided the data for the present report of background factors 
and their impact. 

Sample . The sample consists of 2213 tenth- grade boys, lo- 
cated in 87 public high schools. The schools and boys were se- 
lected through a multi-stage sampling design in such a way that 
the probability of a school’s selection was proportionate to its size 
(i.e., the estimated number of tenth-grade boys), and roughly equal 
numbers of boys (about 25) were selected from each school. The 
net effect of this design is to provide an essentially bias-free 
representation of tenth-grade boys in public high schools through- 
out the United States (see Bachman, et al., 1967, pp. 21-24). 

Response rates must be considered at two levels. A total 
of 88 schools were originally invited to participate in the study; 
an affirmative response was obtained from 71, and replacement 
schools in the same sample areas were secured for all but one of 
the remaining schools. In the resulting 87 participating schools, 
2277 boys were invited to participate in the study. A total of 
2213 (over 97 percent) agreed to participate and provided essen- 
tially complete data. 

The high response rate among boys in our sample avoided 
to a very large degree one potential source of bias, non-response. 
However, another source of bias remained in the group of 2213 
boys. In some cases it was not possible to obtain a sufficiently 
large sample to represent a school properly; for example, it would 
be impossible to obtain a sample of 25 boys in a small rural 
school having only 16 tenth-grade boys. This problem has been 
treated in detail elsewhere (Bachman, et al., 1967, pp. 126-127); 
our solution has been to use weighting to correct for these kinds 
of biases in our sample. The procedure consisted of giving double 
weight to 299 of our respondents and triple weight to one respond- 
ent. Accordingly, in the tables to follow we will show a total of 
2514 responses based on a sample of 2213 respondents. 

It would be misleading, of course, to view our findings as 
having the same degree of statistical precision as ones derived 
from a strictly random sample of 2213 respondents. The fact that 
our data are based on a clustered sampling design, and one in- 
volving some degree of weighting, necessarily means that our sam- 
pling errors will be larger than those involved in a random sample 
of equal size. Appendix A presents data and discussion concerning 
sampling errors in this monograph. 
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On the whole, our sample can be fairly described as a cross- 
section of tenth-grade boys in United States public schools as of 
the fall of 1966. Its size is adequate for our major purposes, 
even though clustering by schools leads to larger sampling errors 
than would occur in an unclustered sample. 

The limitations of the sample become more severe when we 
analyze subsets of the sample— particularly subsets affected by the 
school clustering. The most serious problem of this sort involves 
the black subset of our sample. While the number of black students 
in our sample (256-about 11% of the total) is fairly consistent 
with census data, the majority of these cases is located in only 
a handful of all-black schools. This is no doubt consistent with 
reality— most blacks do attend segregated schools. But given our 
sampling methods this means that our data on blacks are drawn 
from just a few clusters, and are thus subject to a great deal more 
sampling error than is true for our white respondents. While, 
as will be argued later, this does not mean that we can simply 
ignore race as a background variable, it does mean that our rea- 
sonably good national cross-section of all tenth-grade boys is not 
nearly as good a sample of black tenth graders. Accordingly, 
our findings concerning race as a background factor will have to 
be carefully qualified. 

Data Collection Procedures . The data collection procedures, 
including copies of the instruments, are detailed in the first volume 
of this series; an excerpt is sufficient for our present purposes 
(Bachman, et al., 1967, p. 25). 



Time I: October-November 1966. This initial data collection 

involved a personal interview and a battery of group-admiriistered 
tests and questionnaires. . . . Interviews lasted an average of just 
over two hours. The interviewing was carried out in the schools 
during school hours, by the Survey Research Center's staff of trained 
interviewers. One or two interviewers were assigned to each school. 

After all interviewing had been completed in a school, the par- 
ticipants as a group spent a morning or afternoon during school hours 
to complete the tests and questionnaires. These group sessions 
were conducted by the interviewers, following standardized instruc- 
tions. 



Some Non-Slatistica! Notes on Statistical Procedures 

Although this monograph includes much statistical data, it is 
designed to be read by non- statisticians. We have tried to present 
findings in forms that will be meaningful to those with limited 
statistical training. This does not mean that we have avoided 
complex or sophisticated analytic procedures; rather, it means 
that we have tried to explain the results of such procedures in 
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relatively non-technical terms. With this approach in mind, let 
us consider a few of the conventions that will be followed in re- 
porting data. 

Statistical Significance . It is important in survey research, 
as in other research methods, to distinguish between haphazard 
and systematic variation in any set of data. Tests of statistical 
significance represent one of the bases for making such distinctions 
(Winch and Campbell, 1969). However, it is difficult to arrive at 
significance levels based on a multi-stage clustered sample, and 
the problem becomes still more complex when we use multivariate 
analysis procedures. Accordingly, it will not be our practice to 
declare certain relationships "■ statistically significant This does 
not mean that many of the relationships discussed in this mono- 
graph are not statistically trustworthy. On the contrary, given 
the size of our sample, virtually all of the relationships we in- 
terpret as substantively significant would easily meet conventional 
criteria of statistical significance. We deal with issues of sam- 
pling error, confidence intervals, and statistical significance in 
Appendix A. 

Substantive Significance • Substantive significance is in large 
measure a matter of judgment. An author 1 s judgment of substan- 
tive importance is reflected in the findings he chooses to present. 
Ideally, however, these findings ars presented in forms that permit 
the reader to make his own judgments about their substantive 
significance. In this monograph we have adopted several practices 
designed to accomplish this purpose. Most important, we report 
overall relationships in terms of strength of association or amount 
of variance explained; and when we contrast subgroups, we consider 
the extent to which they overlap as well as differ. The effect of 
this form of reporting may be to make some findings less dra- 
matic, but hopefully more realistic. Another practice involves 
presenting more data than we ca’ discuss, so that when a reader 
wishes to examine a set of findings closely he is able to do so. 
Much of this extra information has placed in appendices, al- 
though some also appears in tables and figures within chapters. 
In either case, it is assumed that most readers will need and use 
much less than the total amount of statistical data provided. 

Eta Versus Product -Moment Correlation . Two measures of 
correlation are used extensively in this monograph; a few distinc- 
tions between them are noted here. The product-moment corre- 
lation, or Pearson’s r, is a widely used measure of the linear 
association between two continuous variables. The product-mo- 
ment correlation can range from 1.00 (indicating a perfect positive 
relationship), through zero (indicating no association), to -1.0C 
(indicating a perfect inverse relationship). 
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Another measure of association is Eta, the correlation ratio. 
For readers who are unfamiliar with this statistic, it may be 
helpful to note that Eta is analogous in some ways to r , and to a 
degree it can be interpreted similarly. The most important dif- 
ferences are (a) Eta can be used with categorical variables, thus 
making it particularly appropriate for such predictors as race or 
religion; (b) it is not restricted to linear relationships. Another 
difference between Eta and r is trivial but potentially confusing: 
Eta has a range from zero to 1.00; it never takes a negative 
value when describing a relationship. In general, the absolute 
values of Eta and r are practically identical, when applied to 
interval or ratio scale data, whenever the association between 
predictor and criterion turns out to be linear; when the association 
is non-linear, Eta is larger than r. This means that Eta is better 
suited for many exploratory analyses, because of its ability to 
detect linear and non-linear associations equally well. Another 
advantage of Eta is that it works for a wider range of predictors, 
since any continuous variable can be made categorical but many 
categorical variables cannot be treated as continuous (Nunnally, 
1967) For these reasons, we use Eta almost exclusively in re- 
porting correlations between family background predictors and 
criterion dimensions. 



There are occasions when it is more convenient to report r 
than Eta. In most cases, categorical versions of criterion di- 
mensions were not developed, thus making it much more convenient 
to compute r . Moreover, in looking at relations among criteria 
we are willing to restrict our attention to linear association. Ac- 
cordingly, we use r in those instances when we examine correla- 
tions among criteria . 



Summary 

An examination of family background is the starting-point 
for the analysis of data from the Youth in Transition project. It 
will provide a context for many subsequent analyses, and is itself 
the first use of the cross-sectional data that form the base-line 
of our longitudinal study of adolescent boys. 

The sample consists of 2213 tenth-grade boys located in 87 
public high schools throughout the United States. Data for the 
study were collected in the schools through the use of personal 
interviews and group-administered tests and questionnaires. 

Two cautions are important at the start of this study. One 
has to do with the limitations of our sample in describing specific 
subgroups, particularly blacks. The second concerns the joint 
operation of nature and nurture that is present in these background 
effects. 



Chapter 2 



DIMENSIONS OF FAMILY 
BACKGROUND 



Any attempt to select and define the major dimensions of 
family background is almost certain to be incomplete and arbitrary. 
The present effort is surely no exception. What follows in this 
chapter is a listing of some important family background char- 
acteristics, and a description of our operational definitions of 
them. We make no claim that the list is complete, and we freely 
admit that some richness of detail has been sacrificed in the in- 
terest of keeping the list relatively short. Nevertheless, it is our 
hope that the dimensions outlined below capture much of what is 
important -and measurable— in the family background of adolescent 
boys . 1 

Socioeconomic Level 

One of the most important aspects of family background is 
socioeconomic level. Social scientists are more agreed about its 
importance, however, than they are about its meaning. On one 
hand, sociologists with a major interest in social stratification 
think in terms of rather discrete social classes existing in any 
community. Opinions differ somewhat about the number of such 
class levels and the primary bases for class distinctions; but 
there is a common dominant interest in status or prestige, and 
factors such as education, income, and occupation are viewed as 
determinants of social status. On the other hand, many inves- 
tigators whose primary interests lie elsewhere are content to view 
education, income, and the like simply as dimensions to be used 
(more or less interchangeably) for "controlling on socioeconomic 
status." 

Our own approach differs somewhat from both of these. Our 
interest in socioeconomic level goes beyond a need for analytic 

lOur list of family background dimensions overlaps considerably with 
those used in Project TALENT (Flanagan, et al., 1964), and includes vir- 
tually all the "student background factors" treated in the Coleman report 
(Coleman, et al., 1966). 
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control; we find it interesting in itself. Our interest is not, how- 
ever, focused primarily on stratification by status or prestige. 
We consider that a number of intercom elated factors in a family- 
such as parents* educational and occupational levels, income, and 
the possession of certain goods (e.g., books, typewriters, cam- 
eras)— are all determinants of whether a home is a rich environ- 
ment for learning, an environment in which education and achieve- 
ment are likely to be encouraged. It happens that some of these 
same factors reflect parental abilities and aptitudes (e.g., intel- 
ligence), and are thus likely to be related to the genetic endow- 
ment of children. For both of these reasons, we find it extremely 
important to include socioeconomic level among our measures of 
family background. 

Given an interest in the academic, occupational, and social 
accomplishments of parents, and given several measures of these 
factors, we had to decide whether to analyze them separately or 
combine them into a single measure of socioeconomic level. We 
preferred the latter alternative for two reasons. From a theoret- 
ical standpoint, the considerable overlap among the various as- 
pects of socioeconomic level would have made it very difficult to 
attribute the variance in seme criterion to one particular aspect 
of socioeconomic level. Moreover, the use of a single socio- 
economic index greatly simplifies our analysis. 

Use of a composite measure of socioeconomic level is jus- 
tifiable to the extent that (a) its components are strongly inter - 
correlated and (b) it captures most of the predictive power that 
the components would have if they were permitted to operate sep- 
arately. After all, it is quite possible that one combination of 
socioeconomic characteristics will relate best to one criterion, 
whereas a different set is optimal for predicting to another cri- 
terion. One of our first analysis efforts was to determine whether 
this would be a serious problem in our study. A description of 
the analysis strategy and the results is presented in Appendix B. 
The findings clearly indicate that, for our purposes a single com- 
posite measure of socioeconomic level is quite appropriate. 

A Composite Measure of Socioeconomic LeveL The develop- 
ment of the composite measure is also documented in Appendix 
B, along with procedures for calculating the summary score. The 
discussion below outlines the six ingredients of that measure, and 
describes the sample in terms of these ingredients. 

The following ingredients, weighted equally, are the basis 
for our measure of socioeconomic level (SEL) 2 : 

2We prefer the more neutral and inclusive term ’’socioeconomic level" 
(SEL) to the more familiar "socioeconomic status" (SES). 
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1. Father’s occupational status. 

2. Father’s education. 

3. Mother’s education. 

4. Possessions in the heme. 

5. Number of books in the home. 

6. Number of rooms per person in the home. 

Father’s Occupational Status. During the interview each boy 
was asked to describe his father’s occupation. The responses 
were coded according to Duncan’s socioeconomic index of occu- 
pations (Reiss, 1961). For occupations of fathers in our sample, 
the mean Duncan scale value was 38, and the median was 37. 
Examples of Duncan values in this general range are retail sales 
workers, postal clerks, plumbers, and machinists. 

Parents’ Education. Parents* levels of educational attain- 
ment, as reported by their sons in the interview, are summarized 
in Table 2-1. As the table indicates, the median level of edu- 
cation for fathers and mothers is the seme — high school graduation. 
More fathers than mothers have completed college, but it is also 
the case that more fathers failed to reach high school. 

TABLE 2-1 

PARENTS’ EDUCATION 

.Hi ghest Level of Education Fathers Mothers 



Less than high school 


212 


132 


Some high school 


19Z 


192 


Completed high school 


30Z 


465 


Some college 


102 


92 


Completed college 


112 


72 


Missing data 


9Z 


62 - 



Possessions in the Home. A list of 19 items was presented 
in the questionnaire, and each respondent was asked to indicate 
which items were in his home. The list of items, along with the 
percent of respondents reporting each item as present in his home, 
is presented in Table 2-2. The things listed range from very com- 
mon objects (radio, television, dictionary) to less frequent pos- 
sessions (typewriters, binoculars). A heavy emphasis is placed 
on educationally relevant objects (encyclopedia, globe, newspapers 
and magazines). 
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TABLE 2-2 

POSSESSIONS IN THE HOME 



Percent of Boys 
Who Have the Item 
in Their Home 



A radio 

A telephone 

A television. . 

A bicycle 

A phonograph . . 

A Bible 

A dictionary 

A set of encyclopedias 
30 other books or more 
A family car. .... 

A camera. . . « 

A typewriter 

A dog or cat 

A fish in a tank. 

A newspaper delivered daily . 

A magazine subscription * 

A pair of binoculars. 

More than 10 phonograph records 
A map or globe of the world * 



97 

90 

96 

84 

87 

94 

96 

81 

86 

92 

92 

66 

67 

20 

79 

79 

49 

88 

81 



MEAN NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED. 



15.2 out of 19 
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, , . A respondent’s "score” along this dimension consisted of the 
o al number of items he checked as being present in his home- 
the mean score for all respondents was just over 15 items. 3 ’ 

new, TJL°L B l° k ,l the Home • A sin S le questionnaire item 
— cv lu c «ecK me number of books in his home 

s “f l o Cale ’ The responses t0 this item are sum- 

marized in Table *-3. The item was one of several question- 

nai f e i ^ ms taken from the Student Information Blank used in Pro- 

*“ SUrV6 y 0f hi g» -hool students 
(H^iagan, et al,, 1964). Our frequency distribution for tenth-grade 

!? yS “ , 1 . 96 . 6 18 "early identical to that reported by Flanagan, et 
al., for their sample of twelfth-grade males in 1960. 



TABLE 2-3 

NUMBER OF BOOKS IN THE HOME 



How ip any books are in your home? 

None, or very few (0-10) 

A few books (11-25) 

One bookcase full (26-100) 

Two bookcases full (101-250) 

Three or four bookcases full (251-500) 
A room full — a library (501 or more) 

Missing Data 



Percent of Males 
in Project 
TALENT* 

6 

18 

38 

22 

12 

4 



Percent of 
Respondents 
in Youth in 
Transition Project 

4 
13 
35 
25 
16 

5 
2 



Q " M . 

Source: Flanagan, et al., (1964, p. 5-17). 

Number of Rooms £er Person in the Home. Two open-ended 

A tems ad0pted from Project TALENT asked a re- 

nnmil 1 Write in the number of P e <>Ple living in his home and the 

hnlhno 1 * 0f l 0 ? 1 ? 8 m Ms home - (MCount 311 rooms: bedrooms, 

bathrooms, kitchen, living room, dining room, recreation room, en- 

ose porch, etc.”) About half of the respondents reported five 

to eight rooms in their homes, and the other half reported nine 

or more rooms. The median number of people living at home 



mpntQ ? T i ie item f is first part of the Mathis ( 1966 ) ’’Environ- 
mental Participation Index.” ' ^ uvllon 
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was five. A "rooms per person" ratio was computed for each re- 
spondent simply by dividing the total number of rooms by the total 
number of persons in the home; the median value was found to be 
1.8 rooms per person. 4 

Tha M armincr "f f /)««/)? /C* 77* T \ A _ __ . x . i 
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earlier, there is no broad agreement about just what is meant by 
the terms socioeconomic status and socioeconomic level. We have 
just examined the dimensions which, weighted equally, provide the 
composite measure of SEL used in the present study. In sum- 
mary, the measure consists of one "part” father's occupational 
status, two "parts" parents' education, and three "parts" having 
to do with family possessions. While most or all of these in- 
gredients undoubtedly have a bearing upon a family's status in 
the eyes of the community, they have perhaps even more to do 
with the quality of home environment available to children. To 
the extent that this is true, the SEL index is particularly well 
suited as a measure of one class of family background influences 
in our study of adolescent boys. 5 

Status Inconsistency of Parents 

In the preceding section we discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of combining several different indicators of socio- 
economic level or status. This issue becomes relevant again when 
we consider the possible effects of status inconsistency. In a 
preliminary exploration of status inconsistency in our study, David- 
son presented the issue as follows (Davidson, 1968, p. 4-1): 



As an additional step in our analyses of the effect of family 
background characteristics upon the plans and behaviors of adolescent 
boys, we undertook to discover if inconsistencies along some of these 
SEL dimensions might affect criterion scores in a manner not in- 
dicated by the SEL index score itself. For example, imagine the 
families of two boys in our sample; family A consists of a father who 
has completed the eighth grade and a mother who is a college grad- 
uate; in family B,both the mother and father are high school grad- 
uates. The contribution of parents’ education to our SEL index would 
be identical for both families; but it is quite conceivable that the 
structural differences in these two families produce quite different 
effects on the plans and behaviors of the two boys in our sample. 



~ 4 This "rooms per person" ratio was found to be more effective (see 

Appendix B) than a separate treatment of number of rooms and number of 
persons. 

5 Our index of socioeconomic level corresponds closely with the meas- 
ure of "socioeconomic environment" used in Project TALENT studies (see 
Flanagan and Cooley, 1966, Appendix E). 
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The kind of inconsistency found in family A is typically called 
"educational discrepancy." Another type of status inconsistency oc- 
curs when a parent has an occupation that does not seem to "match" 
his attained education. For example, a father who is a college grad- 



uate 



may be employed on an assembly line. This second type of 



inconsistency, called "paternal incongruity," could also produce meas- 
urable effects on the plans and behaviors of boys. 



Davidson’s conclusion was clearly negative: "As a whole 

these analyses give little, if any, support to the notion that pa- 
ternal incongruence and educational discrepancy are important ex- 
planatory variables" (Davidson, 1968, p. 4-12). Additional anal- 
yses have confirmed this initial conclusion; for the criterion var- 
iables treated in this monograph, there are virtually no measurable 
effects related to these dimensions of parental status inconsistency. 



Family Size and Ordinal Position 

A good deal has been written about the birth-order of chil- 
dren and the differences between first-born, last-born, and middle - 
born children. It thus seemed appropriate in a monograph dealing 
with family background effects that this dimension— ordinal po- 
sition— should be examined carefully. Our first approach to this 
area was somewhat analogous to our treatment of socioeconomic 
level; we set about to find the simplest measure that would cap- 
ture most of the effects of ordinal position. One important con- 
straint in the development of such a simplified measure was the 
requirement that it net be confounded with family size. The prob- 
lem can be stated quite simply: there is only one first-born and 
one last-born in any family of two or more children, but the num- 
ber of middle -born children is directly related to family size. 
The solution to the problem is less simple, unless one decides to 
ignore the middle-born children. Our first approach was to ex- 
amine some effects of ordinal position separately for each level 
of family size. Our expectation was that this rather detailed level 
of analysis would provide the basis for formulating a summary 
measure of ordinal position. Somewhat to our surprise, we found 
that there was very little relationship between ordinal position and 
our criterion dimensions. Further analyses led to the same con- 
clusion; birth order does not seem to make a measurable difference 
in analyses that hold family size constant. 6 

Number of Siblings. The exploratory analyses mentioned 
above did not show ordinal position effects; however, in the process 

6Much of the analytic work on ordinal position was carried out by 
Bernard Banet. 
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TABLE 2-4 

NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 

How many brothers and sisters Percent 

do you have? Respondents 



None 


6 


One 


20 


Two 


22 


Three 


19 


Fouj 


12 


Five 


8 


Six 


5 


Seven or more 


8 



of controlling family size we found that the number of siblings in 
a family is related to several criterion dimensions. Accordingly, 
we have included number of siblings in our list of family back- 
ground dimensions. The distribution of our sample according to 
number of siblings is presented in Table 2-4. 

Broken Home 

It is generally agreed that the most favorable family environ- 
ment is one in which both parents are present. Many consider it 
a profound disadvantage for a child to live in a family that is 
broken either by death or by divorce or separation. Given this 
widespread view, it seemed essential that mtactness of family be 
measured among our background factors. 

Eight percent of our respondents reported in the interview 
that one or both of their natural parents were not living; 5 per- 
cent said only the mother was living, 2 percent reported only the 
father living, and 1 percent said neither was living. When the re- 
maining 92 percent were asked if they currently lived with both 
of their parents, 79 percent (of the total sample) said that they 
did. Most of the 13 percent not residing with both living parents 
reported divorce or separation as the cause. 

A description of all respondents in terms of their living 
arrangements is presented in Table 2-5. As would be expected, 
many more respondents from broken homes remain with the mother 
(13 percent) than with the father (3 percent). 

While the classification shown in Table 2-5 is of descriptive 
interest, there is little value in treating this full classification as 
a set of predictors. For our purposes here it will be useful to 
categorize respondents into three major classes: 
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Intact families (79%) 

Families broken by death (8%) 

Families broken by divorce and similar causes (13%) 
Interpersonal Relationships with Parents 



The broken home measure, like the other measures that have 
been described thus far, is a relatively simple description of an 
objective state of affairs-a boy either lives with both parents, or 
he does not because of death or other reasons. This dimension 
may have many subtle ramifications, but our measurement of the 
fact itself is entirely straightforward. Now we turn to a dif- 
ferent level of conceptualization and measurement as we explore 

the interpersonal relationships between tenth-grade boys and their 
parents. 

We set out to measure several dimensions of family relations 
using indexes based on questionnaire items. One index, termed 
paren al control, can be disposed of quickly; in preliminary anal- 
y es his measure did not show any sort of relationship (linear or 
curvilinear) with criterion dimensions. The four remaining in- 
exes deal with closeness to mother, closeness to father, parental 
consultation with son, and parental punitiveness; these indexes were 
“ e f ly mter correlated in preliminary analyses (absolute 
values of r ranged from .28 to .43), and they related in parallel 
ways to a number of criterion valuables. Given this interrelation- 



TABLE 2-5 

RESIDENCE OF RESPONDENTS 

Respondent Resides With: 

Natural mother and father 
Mother and stepfather 
Father and stepmother 
Stepmother and stepfather 
Mother only 
Father only 
Mother and other (s) a 
Father and other (s) a 
Other, or hissing data 



Percent 

Respondents 

79 

5 
2 

6 
1 
2 

4 



Others in this cases are usually members of the extended 
family, such 38 grandparents. 
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ship, we explored the possibility of constructing a single general- 
purpose measure of family relations. Our rationale and approach 
were basically the same in this instance as in the development of 
our measure of SEL— it is a great deal simpler both theoretically 
and analytically if we can use a single dimension to capture most 
of the predictive power of its separate ingredients. Our conclu- 
sion was that a composite measure would indeed prove useful. 
The composite score was computed directly from the question- 
naire items, as shown in Table 2-6. 

The resulting scale of family relations was computed for 
98 percent of all respondents (with the remaining 2 percent not 
available due to missing data). The scores were found to approx- 
imate a normal distribution. As an aid to later analyses, a brack- 
eted version was developed by dividing the continuum of scores into 
eight categories. 

The scale contains 10 items having to do with parental pu- 
nitiveness, and 11 items having to do with closeness to parents 
and the feeling that parents are reasonable. The scale is thus 
fairly evenly balanced between positively -worded and negatively- 
worded items. The scoring of the negative items was reversed; 
accordingly, a high score indicates a predominance of favorable 
items. As we mentioned earlier, the measurement of family re- 
lations is much less straightforward than the measurement of other 
family background characteristics that have less emotional in- 
volvement for the respondent. The subjective impressions of re- 
spondents concerning matters in which they have a very large 
emotional stake are always suspect. There is much room here 
for subtle distortion and misinterpretation of response scales, and 
all of this can occur quite innocently and unintentionally. For these 
reasons, in our subsequent analyses we will find that questions of 
validity are focused particularly on the measure of family rela- 
tions. 

Family Religious and Political Values 

Among the less tangible, but potentially important, aspects 
of family life is the ideology that is passed on to children. By 
intention or by accident, many values concerning religion and cit- 
izenship are passed on from one generation to another; accordingly, 
religious and political preferences are included among our meas- 
ures of family background. 

Religious Preference. One questionnaire item, clearly label- 
led ’'optional,” asked each respondent to identify his own religious 
preference. The next question asked, ”How about the rest of your 
family? Do they have the same church preference?” The over- 
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TABLE 2-6 

A COMPOSITE MEASURE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 

A total of 21 questionnaire items, listed hoi™ — o ..— j — 

measure of family relations ’ ZY “° cu Cufi *f uce cne 

aiuxxy rexacions. ihe total score on this scale consist n f n,~ 

allowed -^n Jther ^ords^a 3Vaila $ le items * with U P to five missing data cases 
Hio 9 i ’ xx j'ords, a respondent had to provide answers to at least 16 of 
the 21 questions in order for a scale score to be computed. The scores f Jr 

were Assigned Tn in P are "fheses; score values (ranging from 1 to 5) 
were assigned in such a way as to reduce distortion caused by missing data. 



CLOSENESS TO FATHER 

When you were growing u p, how did you feel about how 
much affection you got from your father (or male 
guardian)? 

Wanted and got enough affection 
Wanted slightly more than I received 
Wanted more than I received 
Did not want affection from him 

How often do you and your father (or male guardian) 
do things together that you both enjoy— things like 

playing sports, or going to sporting events, or working 
on things together? 6 

Several times a week 
About once a week 
Once or twice a month 
Less than once a month 

How close do you feel to your father (or male guardian)? 

Extremely close 
Quite close 
Fairly close 
Not very close 

How much do you want to be like your father (or male 
guardian) when you're an adult? 

Very much like him 
Somewhat like him 
A little like him 
Not very much like him 
Not at all like him 



% Answering, and 
Score Value (in 
parentheses) 



60 

18 

14 

5 



( 4 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 



19 


( 5 ) 


29 


( 4 ) 


21 


( 3 ) 


22 


( 2 ) 


30 


( 5 ) 


35 


( 4 ) 


19 


( 3 ) 


8 


( 2 ) 


26 


( 5 ) 


36 


( 4 ) 


18 


( 3 ) 


8 


( 2 ) 


6 


( 1 ) 



Percentages do not add to 100 because missing data are not listed in this 
table. Missing data never exceeded 8X„ and usually equalled 2X or 3%. 
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TABLE 2-6 (CONTINUED) 



CLOSENESS TO MOTHER 

When you were growing up, how did you feel about 
how much affection you got from ' r our mother (or 
female guardian)? 



% Answering, and 
Score Value (in 
parentheses) 



Wanted and got enough affection 72 
Wanted slightly more than I received 15 
Wanted more than I received 7 
Did not want affection from her 3 

How close do you feel to your mother (or female 
guardian) ? 

Extremely close 42 
Quite close 37 
Fairly close 15 
Not very close 3 

How much do you want to be lika the kind of person 
your mother (or female guardian) is? 

Very much 20 
Somewhat 38 
A little 25 
Not very much 9 
Not at all 4 



AMOUNT OF REASONING WITH SON 

How much influence do you feel you have in family decisions 



that affect you? 

A great deal of influence 19 
Considerable influence 35 
Moderate influence 26 
Some influence 13 
Little or no influence 6 



(4) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 



(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 



(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 



( 5 ) 

(4) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 



Next wa would like to get some idea of how 
often your parents (or guardians) do each 



of the following things: 




Alw&yi 


Often 


4J 

Q> 

B 

o 

Vi 


o 

-o 

H 

0> 

Vi 


Never 


Listen to your side of the 


argument 


(5) 


30 

(4) 


32 

(3) 


13 

(2) 


5 

(1) 


Talk over important decisions with you. 


.12 

(5) 


32 

(4) 


34 

(3) 


14 

(2) 


5 

(1) 


Act fair and reasonable in 


what they ask of you. 


.19 

(5) 


36 

(4) 


33 

(3) 


9 

(2) 


2 

(1) 
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TABLE 2-5 (CONTINUED) 
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PARENTAL punitiveness 

Next we would like to get some idea of 
how often your parents (or guardians) 
do each of the following things: 



Completely ignore you after you've done some 
thing wrong 



Act as if they don't care about you any more . 

Disagree with each other when it comes to 
raising you 

Actually slap you • # . 

Take away your privileges (TV, movies, dates). 

Blame you or criticize you when you don't 
deserve it 

Threaten to slap you 

Yell, shout or scream at you ...... 

Disagree about punishing you 

Nag at you 



% Answering, and 
Score Value (in 

noron ~ \ 
*»Mi.ncoco ) 



05 

0) 



CO 

>> 


e 


B 

•H 

U 


8 

o 


u 


CO 


a) 


0) 


T3 


0) 


£ 


4J 


a 


H 


> 


r — 1 


4-1 


0 


0) 


Q) 


< 


O 


w 


CO 


ss 


3 


9 


19 


35 


31 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


3 


6 


14 


26 


48 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


4 


10 


22 


32 


29 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


2 


7 


19 


31 


39 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


3 


9 


25 


35 


26 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


3 


13 


32 


36 


15 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


5 


13 


27 


29 


24 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


6 


16 


34 


30 


11 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


3 


11 


31 


34 


19 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


6 


16 


31 


29 


16 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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whelming majority indicated that the rest of the family have the 
same preference. Four percent checked the "no" response, but 
did not describe the differences in the space provided. Another 
4 percent specified that some family member (father, mother, or 

Rlblmor^ holH o rliffor*ar)f tn O M _i i • 1 • » « 

XD/ ^ Vivvy, ixy U jJuTCUiit UACcUiy 1110103X60 

that their personal religious viewpoint was inconsistent with the 
preference of the majority of family members, and in a number 
of these instances the differences lie within broad denominational 



categories (e.g., a boy describing himself as Episcopalian when 
the rest of his family is Presbyterian). Even if we include the 4 
percent who indicated some difference without specifying its nature, 
there is only a very small group whose own religious views are 
not the same as the dominant family preference. The close agree- 
ment between our respondents’ religious preferences and those of 
the rest of the family led us to adopt the respondent’s religious 
preference as a suitable approximation for the family preference. 7 



TABLE 2-7 

RESPONDENTS’ RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES* 



Percent of 
Respondents 

Jewish 3 

Roman Catholic# Eastern Orthodox 20 

Eaptist 22 

Churches of Christ, Disciples 

of Christ, United Church of Christ 6 



Lutheran 3 
Methodist ^4 
Presbyterian 7 
Episcopal 2 
Other Protestant 4 
Other and Misting Data 14 



*The sequence of Protestant denominations is rrbitrary, but 
not random. Except for the ’’Other Protestant" category, the 
denominations are arranged in order according to mean 
socioeconomic level (see Figure 3 - 3 ). 

'Since we did not have a separate question asking the dominant fam- 
ily religious viewpoint, we had little choice in reaching this conclusion. 
It would have been possible to exclude from analysis those individuals who 
indicated some difference from the family position, but the small number 
involved, and our uncertainty about which differences were important, led 
us tx> decide against this step. 
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After some exploration to determine the smallest set of categories 
that would capture most of the information in this complex di- 
mension, the coding scheme shown in Table 2-7 was adopted. 

Parents' Political Preference. A series of optional ques- 
tionnaire items asked respondents to indicate their own political 
preference and that of each parent. Responses to these items 
are shown in the first three columns of Table 2.8. There is a 
strong association between boys’ own political preferences and the 
preferences they reported for their parents; however, the cor- 
respondence is far from perfect. There is also considerable, but 
not complete, agreement between the political views reported for 
mothers and fathers. In view of this less than complete agree- 
ment, it seemed best to characterize family political preference 
by using a composite measure reflecting both parents’ political 
views. Accordingly, it was decided that a boy’s family would be 
characterized as "strongly Republican’’ if both parents were so 
described; the family would be ’’mildly Republican" if at least one 
parent were Republican (either mildly or strongly) and if the other 
parent were described as not having a conflicting preference (i.e., 
not ’’Democrat’’ or ’’Other’’). In a parallel way a boy’s family was 
labelled 'strongly Democrat” only if both parents were in the 
"strongly Democrat” category, and ’’mildly Democrat” families 
were those in which at least one parent was Democrat and the 
other was not in disagreement. There were, of course, many 



TABLE 2-8 



POLITICAL PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS AND PARENTS 



Political Preference 
(as reported by boys) 


Percent 

Boys 


Percent 

Fathers 


Percent 

Mothers 


"Family 

Preference' 


Strongly Republican 


9 


11 


10 


7 


Mildly Republican 


14 


14 


16 


16 


Mildly Democrat 


22 


19 


22 


24 


Strongly Democrat 


15 


20 


17 


14 


Other (please write in) 


4 


3 


3 


39 a 


Don’t Know 


25 


21 


22 


— 


Missing Data 


11 


12 


10 


— 



a See text for description of this category. 
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other possible combinations; but the number of cases was often 
small, and the meaning of such combinations was unclear. There- 
fore, all families that could not be categorized as "strongly" or 
"mildly" Republican or Democrat were placed in a single "Other" 
class . 8 

Place of Residence 

It is difficult at times to draw a clear distinction between 
family background and other background conditions. This problem 
is particularly troublesome when we deal with place of residence, 
since differences in community and region are mingled with family 
differences. Most troublesome for cur study is the fact that sys- 
tematic differences among schools are surely associated with dif- 
ferent places of residence. Our present interest is in capturing 
the effects of family background, and insofar as it is possible we 
want to avoid contamination with school effects. We can achieve 
at best only partial success in this effort, and even this involves 
some degree of compromise and arbitrary decision. 

We have several measures at our disposal relevant to our 
respondents' places of residence. We have coded the location of 
his school both in terms of broad region (Northeast, North Central, 
South, or West) and in terms of community size. We also have 
each respondent's report in the interview as to where he was 
brought up. 

We felt that the measures of school location would be par- 
ticularly likely to relate to possible school differences and school 
effects. Of course, not all regional differences between the boys 
can be simply attributed to the school system. It is not clear, 
for example, that regional differences in test scores are due to 
school system differences. But it ic at least equally unclear that 
such differences are due to family background. We decided, there- 
fore, that the geographic region of the boy's school was not ap- 
propriately included among our measures of family background; 
the one exception to this decision is discussed in the following 
section. 

B Most of the "Other" class was comprised of the 19 percent who 
specified "Don't Know" for both parents, plus the 10 percent who left this 
Optional" item blank. There were relatively few cases of Democrat- 
Republican splits between parents. One percent of our respondents reported 
one parent strongly Democrat and the other strongly Republican; another 
2 percent reported one parent strongly supporting one party while the 
other was a mild supporter of the opposite party; and 4 percent reported 
one parent mildly Republican and the other mildly Democrat. 
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Where the respondent was brought up seems more clearly 
appropriate as a family background measure. It is by no means 
free from the sort of contamination discussed above; however, it 
may have a good deal to do with family life, and on that basis we 
decided to include it. The following response categories were 
coded when young men were asked where they were brought up: 
on a farm (7%), in the country but not on a farm (16%), in a town 
(24%), in a small city (14%), and in a large city (39%). 

Race as a Background Factor 

It is not obvious that race ought to be considered as an 
aspect of background. In an ideal world skin color might be of 
no more importance in this sort of monograph than color of hair 
or eyes. But in the United States in the 1960’s there are large 
differences between white and black families in levels of education, 
occupation, income, housing, and many other such characteristics. 
If these racial differences were not already abundantly documented, 
our first examination of our data would have been sufficient to 
make the case: black and white respondents in our sample do 

differ substantially in all these characteristics, and in criterion 
dimensions such as test scores, occupational aspiration, and the 
like (Bachman, 1968; Mednick, 1968). 9 

Despite the contemporary importance of racial differences 
and the confirmation of them provided in our own data, there was 
some question as to how best to deal with them in the study. 

One possibility would have been to approach our study as an 
ideal opportunity to examine racial differences and some of their 
underlying social causes. Such differences appear in our data, 
and we will shortly see that some crucial environmental factors 
are related to them. It would be tempting to make rather broad 
generalizations from some of our findings concerning racial dif- 
ferences. However, our sample was not designed primarily for 
this purpose, and the number and distribution of black respond- 
ents is not adequate for it. Our overall sampling plan clustered 
respondents in 87 schools, thus facilitating the study of school 
effects and providing a reasonably accurate description of the total 
population of boys in tenth grade. The sample design is less well 
suited, however, to the description and comparison of small sub- 
sets of the population, particularly when the subset is located in 
a small number of schools. Only 256 of our 2213 respondents 

9 The racial identification for each respondent was provided by the 
interviewer in a post-interview information sheet. The measure is thus 
observational, based on one person's perception. 
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are black; more serious from a sampling standpoint is the fact 
that o t er two -thirds of them are concentrated m only nine of our 
sampled schools (with the remaining third scattered in 25 other 
schools). In short, our ability to generalize accurately from the 
black subsampie is severely limited, and this argued against a 
strong concentration on racial differences. 

Another possibility, therefore, would have been to limit our 
analysis and discussion to the 87 percent of respondents who are 
white. Such a solution is safe— it avoids one large complication 
in an already complex analysis and eliminates the risk of reporting 
findings that can be misunderstood or distorted— by ourselves or 
by others. An all-white analysis would, however, be a less than 
complete picture of tenth-grade boys and, even less acceptable, 
it would withhold information that is important, if not precise. 

The remaining possibility was to examine racial differences 
in our sample with a clear understanding of their limitations. In 
adopting this approach we did not discard useful information, but 
bore in mind the limits of its usefulness. At the very least, our 
findings in this area may provide the basis for new hypotheses 
w’hich can be tested more thoroughly with samples designed for 
that task. 

Black Students in Integrated and Segregated Schools. More 
than two-thirds of our black respondents are in schools which are 
predominantly or entirely black; virtually all of our white respond- 
ents are students in schools which are predominantly or entirely 
white. Thus the different racial subgroups are served primarily 
by different schools, and a clear danger exists that much of what 
appears to be racial differences may in fact be the result of school 
differences. A preliminary exploration of this possibility was 
undertaken by Mednick (1968); when she matched 60 black students 
in integrated schools with an equal number of white students from 
the same schools, the differences in test scores between the tv/o 
groups were only a third the size of the gross differences between 
all black and all white respondents in our study. The basic reason 
for this reduction in difference is not clear, because many t hing s 
in addition to school were being matched in Mednick T s analysis. 
But we certainly cannot overlook this possibility that the integrated 
schools in our sample are more effective as educational environ- 
ments than the segregated schools. 

Given the preliminary findings summarized above, we felt 
that the analysis of racial differences in our sample would have 
to deal separately wdth black students in segregated schools and 
those in integrated schools. We also found it necessary, for rea- 
sons discussed in Chapter 4, to distinguish between the five black 
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segregate schools in the South and the four in the Northeast or 

class'] fir at * 131 regi0 "f- Accord ^y we wUl use the £ “ e gory 
classification presented in Table 2-9 whenever we examine racial 
differences among our 2213 respondents. 



TABLE 2-9 

RACIAL SUBGROUPS: FIVE-CATEGORY VARIABLE 



White 

Blaclc in Integrated School 3 
Black in Northern Segregated School 3 
Black in Southern Segregated School 3 
Other 



Respondents 


Weig 


hted Cases 


1912 


(86.4%) 


2177 


(86.6%) 


73 


(3.3%) 


79 


(3.1%) 


72 


(3.3%) 


72 


(2.9%) 


111 


(5.0%) 


140 


(5.6%) 


45 


(2.0%) 


46 


(1.8%) 



‘2U' «°pe t S ce t U of vm^; d d bl ? Ck i Se8tee * ted « 

"natural" break in the dLtribuSon oell^^ t l 8 ** ° Ur 8chools - A 
a way that none of the nine "aevrpoaLrf" f V 8 *° draw the line in 8uch 
whites, while none S £ “inUSafS” JESt' i f ■“* ?“ ten P ercent 
whites (and most are predominantly w^ite)^ ® ^ ° forty percent 

A Note on the Selection and Construction of Background Measures 

We have mentioned preliminary analyses that were used to 
c ec on the usefulness of some measures. We set out to ex 
amine family background with the idea clearly in mind ttet some 
measures would prove more reliable, valid, and useM thaTlthers 
We have chosen in this monograph to concentrate upon those back- 
ground dimensions which show promise of being predictivelv use- 

r^' Z d ° ”* — • these^e £ offitZ" 
lZ ,ZZ S 0t f C10economic level > family relations, ^nd the 
!l We u° DOt assert that aspects of family back-round 
omitted from this chapter are of no value. Some we did not trv 

tn m ®?® ure; ethers we did not measure well, or for other reasons 

rtirnZ *° our ^ to explain variation in our criterion 

dimensions. The pattern of relationships we report reflects t£e 

idiocies of our sample, and another sampTe womfbe ex! 
P “‘ d *° show some differences in relationships as weU as in 
descriptive levels of each dimension measured. But this in our 
opinion, is inherent in sampling; the effect of our prelim“narT 
SST-Cf 7 ‘° “ unsuccessful measures from "n 
didion. n ° implication 01 lawless selection and pre- 
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Summary 



This chapter describes a set of general dimensions designed 
to capture much of what is important— and measurable— in the fam- 
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have been selected for analysis: 

1. Socioeconomic level (SEL), a composite measure made 
up of father's occupational status, parents' education, and family 
possessions. 

2. Number of siblings, an eight -point scale ranging from 
zero to seven or more. 

3. Broken home, a three-way classification indicating wheth- 
er a respondent's family is intact, broken by death, or broken by 
divorce or similar causes. 

4. Family relations , an index of 21 items dealing with re- 
lationships between respondents and their parents. 

5. Religious preference, a categorization of the respond- 
ent's religious preference. 

6. Parents ' political preference, a derived measure which 
combines parents' preferences into five categories: strongly Re- 
publican, mildly Republican, mildly Democrat, strongly Democrat 
and other. 

7. Community size , the respondent's report of whether he 
was brought up on a farm, in the country but not on a farm, in 
a town, in a small city, or in a large city. 

8. Race, a classification of respondents as follows: all 

whites, blacks in integrated schools, blacks in northern segregated 
schools, blacks in southern segregated schools, all others. 

In addition to presenting the dimensions of family background, 
this chapter has indicated how our sample of respondents is dis- 
tributed along each scale. We have not yet considered the extent 
to which these background dimensions are interrelated. We turn 
our attention to this matter in the next chapter. 



